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Summary 

Although nonmarital births (i.e., births to unmarried women) are not a new phenomenon, their 
impact on families has not diminished and there is much agreement that the complexity of 
modem family relationships and living arrangements may further complicate the well-being of 
children bom to unwed mothers. 

For the past six years (2008-2013), the percentage of all U.S. births that were nonmarital births 
remained unchanged at about 41% (1.6 million births per year), compared with 28% of all births 
in 1990 and about 1 1% of all births in 1970. Many of these children grow up in mother-only 
families. Although most children who grow up in mother-only families or step-parent families 
become well-adjusted, productive adults, the bulk of empirical research indicates that children 
who grow up with only one biological parent in the home are more likely to be financially worse 
off and have worse socioeconomic outcomes (even after income differences are taken into 
account) compared to children who grow up with both biological parents in the home. 

In the United States, nonmarital births are widespread, touching families of varying income class, 
race, ethnicity, and geographic area. Many analysts attribute this to changed attitudes over the 
past few decades about fertility and marriage. They find that many adult women and teenage girls 
no longer feel obliged to marry before, or as a consequence of, having children. With respect to 
men, it appears that one result of the so-called sexual revolution is that many men now believe 
that women can and should control their fertility via contraception or abortion and have become 
less willing to marry the women they impregnate. 

Factors that are associated with the historically high levels of nonmarital childbearing include an 
increase in the median age of first marriage (i.e., marriage postponement), decreased childbearing 
of married couples, increased marital dissolution, an increase in the number of cohabiting 
couples, increased sexual activity outside of marriage, participation in risky behaviors that often 
lead to sex, improper use of contraceptive methods, and lack of marriageable partners. 

The data indicate that for all age groups, a growing share of women are having nonmarital births. 
Women ages 20 through 24 currently have the largest share of nonmarital births. 

Although there has been a rise in nonmarital births, it does not mean that there has been a 
subsequent rise in mother-only families. Instead, it reflects the rise in the number of couples who 
are in cohabiting relationships; in fact, recent data indicate that more than half of nonmarital 
births are to cohabiting parents. Because the number of women living in a cohabiting situation 
has increased substantially over the last several decades, many children start off in households in 
which both of their biological parents reside. Nonetheless, cohabiting family situations are 
disrupted or dissolved much more frequently than married-couple families. Moreover, the family 
complexity that sometime starts with a nonmarital birth may require different public policy 
strategies than those used in the past for mother-only families. 

This report analyzes the trends in nonmarital childbearing, discusses some of the characteristics 
of unwed mothers, addresses some issues involving the fathers of children born outside of 
marriage, and offers some concluding remarks. 
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Introduction 

In the United States, births to unmarried women (i.e., nonmarital births) are widespread, 
including families of varying income class, race, ethnicity, and geographic area. Many analysts 
attribute this to changed attitudes over many years about fertility and marriage. They find that 
many adult women and teenage girls no longer feel obliged to marry before, or as a consequence 
of, having children. 1 During the period from 1940 to 2008, the percentage of births to unmarried 
women increased from 3.8% in 1940 to 40.6% in 2008, and has remained at about 41% each 
subsequent year through 2013. This represented 1.6 million children in 2013 (see Table A-l.). 

Although nonmarital childbearing is not a new phenomenon, the relatively recent factors 
associated with historically high levels of nonmarital childbearing are that women are marrying 
later in life and more couples are cohabiting. Other factors include decreased childbearing of 
married couples, increased marital dissolution, increased sexual activity outside of marriage, 
participation in risky behaviors that often lead to sex, improper use of contraceptive methods, 2 
and lack of marriageable partners. 3 

“Nonmarital births” can be first births, second births, or higher-order births; they can precede a 
marriage or occur to a woman who has never married. “Nonmarital births” can occur to divorced 
or widowed women. Moreover, a woman with several children may have had one or more births 
within marriage and one or more births outside of marriage. 

A majority of nonmarital births now are to cohabiting parents. Between 2006 and 2010, 58% of 
nonmarital births were to cohabiting parents, compared with 40% in 2002. 4 Unlike in years past, 
although most of the children bom outside of marriage are raised by a single parent (who may or 
may not have a “significant other”), many, especially during their infancy, live with both of their 
biological parents who are not married to each other. 5 

Parents and family life are the foundation that influences a child’s well-being throughout the 
child’s development and into adulthood. The family also is the economic unit that obtains and 



1 The Future of Children , vol. 20, no. 2, “Fragile Families,” Fall 2010, pp. 3-15. See also: Linda C. McClain, “Love, 
Marriage, and the Baby Carriage: Revisiting the Channeling Function of Family Law,” Hofstra Univ. Legal Studies 
Research Paper no. 07-14, April 2007. 

2 In general, the use of contraceptives has increased substantially over the last thirty years and women have become 
more proficient in properly using contraceptives. Thus, contraceptive misuse or non-use is not discussed in this report 
as a reason for increased nonmarital childbearing. Nonetheless, it is important to note that shifts in the types of 
contraceptives used have had offsetting influences on the risk of unintended pregnancy. The chances of contraceptive 
failure (including method failure and incorrect or inconsistent use) in the first 12 months of use are higher for the 
condom (14%) than for oral contraceptives (8%), and lowest for injectables (3%), implants (2%), and sterilization. The 
mix of methods used by women included greater proportions of both more effective and less effective methods. Source: 
Stephanie J. Ventura and Christine A. Bachrach, National Vital Statistics Reports, vol. 48, no. 16, October 18, 2000, p. 
9. See also Child Trends, Research Brief #201 1-23, Trends and Recent Estimates: Contraceptive Use Among U.S. 

Teens and Young Adults, by Kate Welti, Elizabeth Wildsmith, and Jennifer Manlove, December 2011. 

3 Kristen Harknett, “Mate Availability and Unmarried Parent Relationships,” Demography, vol. 45, no. 3, August 2008, 
pp. 555-571. 

4 Child Trends, Data Bank, Births to Unmarried Women, Indicators on Child and Youth, July 2014. 

5 Institute for Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin-Madison, The Implications of Complex Families for 
Poverty and Child Support Policy , by Maria Cancian and Daniel R. Meyer, September 19, 2012. 
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